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who would be as ready to innovate on their own/|they are only hindrances to religion, and stumbling- 
decisions as on those of others ; yet these I appre-|blocks to the truly seeking mind. If — 
bend form but a small portion of the objectors to|in dress is in strict unison with our — an 
the present dress of Friends. By far the larger| practice as christians, it certainly has this a fe 
part, I fear, are those whose love of ease would /tage, that it pointedly addresses itself to a 
free them from peculiarity, and whose mingling|around us, and is very like saying to the worldly 
with the world renders the support of christian|pcrtion— We don't belong to you; a 
consistency irksome. Seeking more liberty, dis-|this has its disadvantages, and in a vast num ~ 
liking singularity, and dreading ridicule, they|instances would have a repulsive rather ne an = 
: would free themselves from everything which brings|tractive tendency. Now, though we may 0 ject to 

Postage to any part of Pennsylvania, for threelinto antagonism their profession as Friends, and|the term “ peculiarities,” as used by Friends, and 
months, if paid in advance, three and a-quarter cents ;]|+)0:, practice as men of the world. With these|especially as applicd to dress, it may be well to in- 
to. nay pact of the United Sinton, Ser theee months, ifia fo. attempt to reconcile the two, and as it| quire if the Society of Friends has no testimony to 
ctlenanicetasas Sasidtcaadniiial ever has been, and ever will be, the two are irre-|bear in reference to it? whether, considering its 
concileable, and all such attempts only serve to/high profession of spirituality, it has not, in common 
prove the truth and fulness of that assertion of the| with other denominations, a truly christian testi- 
Redeemer of men—“ No man can serve two mas-| mony to uphold in this very particular? I think 
ters; ye cannot serve both God and mammon.”|it cannot be denied that it has; but not — 
Were this confined to our younger Friends, it| peculiar form, or colour, or texture—to no mode or 
would not be difficult to throw the mantle of|fashion. The testimony will be to simplicity only. 
charity around it, but to speak honestly, it too|Simplicity in Dress is enjoined in eee - 
much pervades all classes among us. It is preva-|it is this very scriptural siwplicity which indicates 
lent in our wealthy circles; it is prominent in our|the people of God. It was on this principle as = 
business ones ; it is openly taught in our families. |shall by-and-by see, that our early Friends acted, 
Almost everywhere do we find this inconsisteney|and the principle on which the disciple of Jesus, 
of profession and practice prevail. be he a member of the Society of Friends or not, 

There are, it is true, some who view these things} must ever act. An adhesion to simplicity is oe 
differently, but even among the good and consistent|questionably an adhesion to a great ecriptara 
there is sometiwes evinced a want of that thorough | principle, and it is not too much to say, that “it is 
acquaintance with the subject which carries convic-|upon the simplicity of the Truth as it is im mts. 
tion to the understanding of others; and hence, in| whose whole life was one of contradiction to ~ 
the minds of the young, they fail to establish a/grandeur and glory of this world, a the 
principle on which to build a true and substantial |heart-changing nature of the religion whic _ in- 
reason for our peculiarity in this thing. It is of|troduced, that our testimony to plainness and mo- 
no use for our younger Friends, in mooting this sub-|deration rests.”* : f 
ject in our Monthly and Quarterly Meetings asthey| It has been said, and the sentiment is common, 
occasionally do, and evidently with an inquiring|that “ there is no religion in Dress:” but this is a 
spirit and with christian gentleness and moderation, | mistake : abstractedly it may be so; but there are 
to be met by an attempt to impose silence upon|many instances on record, and many more in ex- 
them. It is a subject in which they have a right|istence now, where the teaching of the Holy Spirit 
to be informed, and one which the sooner it is dis-|bas extended even to dress; and its Divine requir- 
cussed in freedom and calmness the sooner will it|ings, both in wearing and forbearing to wear, have 
be set at rest. There must ever be something|been plain and unmistakeable ; and surely it will 
wrong where authority is substituted for argument,|be admitted that none are truly followers of Christ 
and where blind submission is required. It was 
the title of a book by one of our early Friends, 
“Truth with her Open Face.” Truth’s face re- 
quires no concealment, and there is no reason 
why the subject of dress should be a deviation 
from this rule. 

By a long course of circumstances we, as a 
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Early Friends and What They Were. 
(Continued from page 278.) 

In resuming my pen, I would now select for the 
subject of my first exposition—Drvess. The pre- 
sent is an age in which there is a tendency to call 
in question the wisdom and practice of our ances- 
tors, and in none more than in our own beloved so- 
ciety. Everything that is ancient, and everything 
that squares pot with our modern notions, seem 
likely to be condemned and swept away as ill cal- 
culated for our purpose, and as not sufficiently ad- 
vanced for the present state of christianity. 

But I fear there hardly appears enough of calm 
deliberation amongst us, more especially as regards 
those things which seem to come between us and 
the world at large, and which, in greater or less 
degree, appear to fetter our freedom and render us 
conspicuous; and perhaps of all the vexed ques- 
tions now afloat within our borders, there is not one 
that has caused more general discussion or oc- 
casioned more severe comment than that of dress. 
The very agitation of this subject has called forth 
more questioning and more censure than it de- 
serves; and whilst one class has striven hard to 
maintain the negative, the other has equally con- 
tended for the affirmative, and but in few instances 
has it received that dispassionate consideration 
which would place it on a basis that should prove 
satisfactory to every unprejudiced mind. The 
ventilation of the subject cannot but do good, if 
undertaken in a christian spirit; for if there be 
any foundation on which to build our opinions, be 
they modern or handed down from father to son, 
the truth will ever bear investigation, and must 
come out of the scrutiny pure and unscathed. 


Therefore there need be no dread on our part,|body, have led the public mind into a great mis- 
that “pure religion and undefiled” can or will/take on this question, and it is due from the so- 
suffer by the examination-of this question; and it ciety that its real and sound views on this point 
is in the spirit of strict and impartial inquiry that|should be more clearly developed; and hence I 
I propose to show that the dress of the Society of propose to show what were the views of early 
‘riends is not that illusive and unimportant thing| Friends, and what their practice respecting it. 
which some would make it: neither is it of that} Dress has been called one of our “ peculiarities.” 
vast importance which some, in their earnest and Why it should be appropriated by Friends as a 
mistaken zeal to uphold what they take to be one| christian body, I know not. If by peculiarity we 
of the “ peculiarities of the society,” would imply, | mean some outward sign by which we may be known 
and which, with all sincerity, they try to engraft|as Friends, then it will not be difficult to show that 
upon its religious character. we have no right to appropriate it. ‘ Peculiarities” 
Tn the present day, there are many who seek to|for their own sake are very undesirable, and they 
alter all that is ancient and venerable, and their|should ever be grounded on right principles; for 
only motive the love of innovation—restless spirits,|unless they are so, and rightly understood too, 


























particular. It is, however, to the practice and 
views of early Friends I wish to address myself, 
and in doing this it will be needful to glance at 
the state of society in general, when the Society of 
Friends first took its rise. ; 

At this distant date, and in our altered circum- 
stances with the present refinement and increased 
knowledge, it is not easy to form an adequate idea 
of the manners and customs of that age. A refer- 
ence to the costume of that day, shows us an amount 
of folly in dress that has, I believe, no parallel, and 
can only serve to amaze us. It had spread almost 
entirely over the land ; and when we are told that 
man in his appetite for dress and fashion submitted 
to be painted, gilded, feathered, and decked him- 
self out with ribbons, lace, ruffles, gowns of gay 
colours, wigs, swords and ornaments—that to his 
back, his elbows, knees and shoes, &c., he attached 
















*Epistle of Caution and Counsel addressed to its mem- 
bers by Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 








who are disobedient to His requirings, even in this - 
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bunches of gay ribbons, we can hardly withhold | practice of the body in this particular, and evinced | point them out as the followers of a risen Lord; 
our feelings of contempt for the littleness of mind|an earnestness of desire that its members should|the gravity of their character distinguished them, 


which could centre in such frivolities ; and we seem 
to rejoice that, amidst such a mass of pomp and 
worldly vanity, the religious people of the then 
middle-class of life, did not thus comport themselves ; 
that, as in all previous ages, there were some even 
then whose aim was to walk as becometh the gos- 
pel, and whose dress was plain and simple. Ac- 
cordingly we find, that when the Society of Friends 
first became a united body, they made no altera- 
tion in their dress on account of their new religion 
—they met in religious unity in their simple clothes. 
George Fox himself wore the plain gray coat of 
the serious people of the day, with achemy buttons, 
and a plain leather girdle round his waist. Neither 
must we overlook the circumstance, that the So- 
ciety in its first formation consisted of no birth- 
right members, nor of children or young people, 
but of grown-up persons—of such as had been 
more or less “ convinced of the truth,” whose minds 
had become spiritually exercised, and their spiritual 
eye opened. All such questions as that of dress 
presented themselves only as their evil nature 
and effects became apparent. That this was the 
case is proved by several anecdotal instances, 
where the importance of consistency had not at the 
time occurred to the parties, until the contrary be- 
came characteristically apparent to the audience 
that surrounded them. But the time arrived when 
the external condition of the Society became altered. 
After a while it no longer consisted of upgrown 
persons only—persons whose earnest zeal and 
piety, and whose simplicity both of manners and 
apparel, rendered unnecessary apy caution as re- 
garded dress. Many of those who had joined the 


Society had families, and as a consequence, they 
became in some measure incorporated with it, and 


many were born after their parents had so united 
themselves. In the midst of the general tendency 
to an useless and extravagant display of dress, it 
need not surprise us that a necessity should seem 
to have arisen for caution on this head, for be it 
remembered also, that many of the younger peco- 
ple to whom I have alluded, were Friends by name, 
even before they were Friends in spirit. Accord- 


walk consistently with their profession, it ever re- 
commended only simplicity and plainness ; it pre- 
scribed no standard ; it dictated no form ; it se- 
lected no colour for the apparel of its members ; 
on the contrary, it denied all singularity. And it 
is worthy of remark, too, that at no period of the 
Society was the dress of individuals always alike ; 
nor to the present period has it continued the same 
as that of early Friends. 

Itis evident, therefore, that the received and com- 
mon opinion of the world on the subject of the 
dress of Friends is erroneous ; for it scems tothink 
that the Society has a prescribed outward form, by 
which all its members should be known in their in- 
tercourse with the world. This is an evil, and has 
thrown an onws upon the body which has not been 
beneficial to it. The inquiry then naturally arises, 
What is our testimony in this one particular? The 
language of the apostle furnishes the most ample 
reply —“Be not conformed to this world, but be ye 
jtransformed by the renewing of your minds,” 
There cannot be a doubt that in this, as in our 
jother “ peculiarities,” we bave an inheritance of 
privileges for which our early Friends underwent 
much suffering, and it is right that we should up- 
hold them in all their integrity and fullness. The 
people of God must ever be a peculiar people ; it 
has been so throughout all ages of the world. It 
is not possible to unite two things so opposite as 
pure religion and the love of the world—the lip of 
Truth hath declared this. The love of the world 
will ever be found to eat out of the heart of man 
the love of God. We cannot, therefore, as some 
would fain make themselves believe, hold the prin- 
ciples of Friends without carrying out their “ pecu- 
liarities ;” it is impossible to separate principles 
from peculiarities and remain Friends. Health 
may require an alteration in our dress ; simplicity 





may induce us to adopt some other ; wealth, taste 
|and temperament may have much to do with our 
apparel, but to the honest-hearted and devoted 


‘christian, through all and over all, christian plain- 


ness and simplicity will prevail; and 1 am con- 


istrained to believe that were the Society only now 


ingly we find the founder of our Society alive to/to take its rise, christian truthfulness would so 


the need of guarding the infant community, which 
he had been the means of gathering, agaiust all in- 
dulgence and excess in apparel. 
tive to see how lucid and clear is the distinction 
which he draws between costume and simplicity. 
As in all that ke undertook, so in this also he was 


forcible, truthful, and simple; and his language) 


stands out in lines so distinct and unmistakeable 
that the very truth of them comes full upon the 
mind. 


It was clearly George Fox's opinion that religion, | 


though it prescribed no particular form of apparel, 
did still apply itself to the general subject of dress, 
In this opinion he was followed by Barclay, Penn, 
and Claridge, and indeed by all the leaders of the 
then rising Society of Friends, but on scriptural 
grounds only. 


The counsels and admonitions which from time} 


to time were extended to the vastly increasing 


|predominate, that it were impossible but that its 


members should select the simplest garb in use, 


And it 1s instruc-|and caution and admonition as hitherto would arise 


against all indulgence in excess and extravagance 
in dress; aud thus would spring up a religious pe- 
culiarity of attire, which time alone would mark 
as singularly as that which is now found so much 
‘fault with in the present organized hody of Friends. 
The practical result of this principle then is, to a 
great extent, to retain one form of dress, and only 
to deviate where convenience or greater simplicity 
is obtained; and on this principle it would seem 
lthe Society has ever acted, if we may judge by 
ithe few changes it has made from time to time. 

I should not like this question to rest on the 
ground of expediency, however much might be 
urged in its favour. Doubtless the Dress of Friends 
is a great shield and protection, but the true and 
honest-hearted Friend, young or old, needs no 


body of Friends on this subject, had the natural|such panoply; he can maintain his position by true 
tendency to induce parents to be watchful over|Christian bearing among his fellow men, because 


their families, and thus the Society became accus- | 


tomed to look upon dress as a subject closely ally- 
ing itself with the profession and practice of a 
Christian, aud the excessive indulgence in it as in- 


jarious to the moral character and healthiness of 


mind ; and thus too the subject became incorporated 
in the discipline of the Society. It is observable, 
however, that even whilst the Society thought it 
right annually to institute an inquiry as to the 


he acts with sincerity and as in the sight of God ; 
and he would rather be known for his consistency 
‘of character asa Christian, than from any outward 
‘mark of his profession. It was thus with early 
|Friends—they affected no singularity, they con- 





\templated no badge or costume to distinguish them 
|from those around them; and from their writings 
it is clear that they would have rejected such a 


|proposition. No such distinction was needed to 


and their genuine Christian deportment spoke 
louder than any outward distinetion could. 

Now to the proof of what I bave ventured to 
assert. So early as 1654, we find George Fox 
issuing the following Epistle:—‘ Do not wear a 
parel to gratify the proud mind; neither eat nor 
drink to make yourselves wanton; for it was ore- 
ated for the health and not for the lust, to be as 
servants to us, and we servants to God, and so to 
be used and spent. Do not make profession to be 
seen outwardly, for Christ was condemned by the 
world and the formal professors, and all His fol. 
lowers are as wonders to the world,” 

Again, in 1656—* All Friends everywhere, do 
not delight in apparel ; do not delight in the crea- 
ture more than in the Creator.” And in the fol- 
lowing year we have two Epistles, thus—* All 
Friends, keep out of the vain fashions of the world 
in your apparel, and run not after every new fash- 
ion that the world increaseth and setteth up; kee 
in your plain fashion, that ye may judge the world’s 
vanity and its spirit in its vain fashions, and show 
a constant spirit in Truth and plainness.” 

Again—*“ Mind that which is sober and modest, 
and keep your fashions therein, that you may judge 
the world, whose mind and eyes are in this, what 
they shall eat and put on: and Friends that see 
the world so often alter fashions, and follow them, 
they cannot judge the world, but the world will 
judge them; keep all in plainness and simplicity, 
and be circumspect, for they that follow these 
things the world’s spirit invents they cannot be 
solid, and many fashions might be instanced, both 
of hats and clothes of men and women, that daily 
are invented, which they thatrun into are near unto 
the world’s spirit that run into the lust of the eye 
and pride of life; and the rest of your time live to 
the will of God, taking no thought what ye shall 
eat or put on.” 

Four years later, in a letter addressed “ to all 
that have known the way of Truth,” &c., we find 
him pleading with all the earnestness and tender- 
ness of an elder in the following words :—Friends, 
all ye that have known the way of Truth, and 
tasted of the power of the same, and now turn 
back into the world’s fashions and customs, ye 
stop them that are coming out of the world, ye 
make them tostumble at the Truth, ye make them 
to question the way of the Lord, which is out of 
the world, and its ways, and ye grieve the right- 
eous and sadden the hearts of the upright and sim- 
ple.” 

Again, in 1667, does he lift up his voice in lan- 
guage forcible and strong, against the prevailing 
indulgence in dress, concluding with these impres- 
sive words :—“ Therefore take heed of the world’s 
fashions, lest ye be moulded up into their spirit, 
and that will bring you to slight Truth and lift up 
the wrong eye, and wrong mind, and wrong spirit, 
aud hurt the Holy Spirit; and by such foolish toys 
and fashions, and fading things, you may lose your 
conditions.” 

In 1683, when drawing towards the close of 
his useful life, we find him giving utterance to the 
exercise of his spirit on behalf of the Church, in 
terms very descriptive :—‘ And now, Friends, con- 
cerning putting on apparel: the apostle, in the 
spirit and power of Christ, had a care in the Church 
of God, that they should adorn themselves as be- 
cometh the gospel, with chaste lives and conversa- 
tions; and with the hidden man of the heart, in 
that which is not corruptible, even the ornament 
of a meek and quiet spirit, which in the sight of 
God is of great price. This is that which arrays 
and beautifies God’s Church, and not the out- 
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ward adorning and plaiting of the hair, and every 
pew fashion that comes up in the world.” 
(To be continued.) 


—---—» oe -- 
From The Popular Science Review. 


Artificial Light 
(Continued from page 274.) 

The moderator is another form of lamp now in 
very common use. It involves two or three impor- 
tant principles, one consisting of a powerful spring, 
whose force is equal to from fifteen to twenty 
pounds, which presses on a disk and forces the oil 
up a tube, whence it flows over the burning wick, 
which is thus always saturated, as in the Carcel 
lamp. ‘To prevent the oil, however, from flowing 
over too rapidly, there is placed in the tube an 
ingenious regulator, or moderator, of a tapering 
shape, which is so contrived as to check and dimin- 
ish the flow of oil in proportion as the pressure is 
increased, always allowing sufficient oil to pass to 
feed the lamp when burning. The oil, being thus 
supplied with perfect regularity, just saturates a 
hollow circular wick, through the middle of which 


greeable odor, not belonging to paraffine itself, and 
probably not essential to the oil, still characterizes 
the naphthas commonly prepared and sold; but 
this can be removed by certain processes of purifi- 
cation, and it may be expected that the consump- 
tion of paraffine oil will greatly increase. The 
paraffine oils have this great advantage over tur- 
pentine, and other light oils obtained in a similar 
way, that they do not barn when exposed directly 
to flame, and they do not soil linen or adhere to 
the fingers. 

Pure paraffine is itself a soft light solid, without 
taste or odor, melting at a temperature little above 
that of the blood, (112° Fabr.,) and burning with 
a clear white flame, without smoke or ash. It has 
already been made into very beautiful candles ; 
but the manufacture at present has not attained 
great importance, although as much as three huo- 
dred tons were employed in this way two years 
ago. The cost of obtaining pure paraffine is the 
present cause of this delay in the progress of the 
manufacture. 

The minerals which yield paraffine oil on ex. 


a current of air is constantly drawn by means of| posure to a low heat in a retort will yield to des- 
a glass chimney. A number of small contrivances |tructive distillation at a higher temperature a very 
introduced by Argand, the inventor of the circular|large quantity of gas, (chiefly carburetted hydro- 


burner, have brought it to a state of extreme per- 
fection. 

Common vegetable oils can be burned with ad- 
vantage in lamps where the current of air is strong 
and where care is taken that the top of the wick 
is kept smooth; but all these oils are costly, and 
the quantity of smoke that arises from the uncon- 
sumed fuel is extremely disagreeable. Animal 


oils are not generally used, owing to the smell they 
emit when burning. 

Mineral oils are now entering into large con- 
sumption, and of these the recently introduced 


parafine oil is one of the most remarkable. It 
will be necessary to consider a little the nature and 
preparation of this curious substance, if we would 
fully understand the very great change that has 
taken place of late years with regard to the meth- 
ods of obtaining artificial light. 

Paraffine, though only recently manufactured 
in sufficient quantity to be used practically, has 
been long since known as one of the products de- 
rived from a peculiar destructive distillation of 
vegetable matter, whether in the state of wood, 
peat or coal. Various bituminous shales and other 
mineral deposits that abound in some parts of the 
world, also yield the same substance. It is ob- 
tained by earrying on the distillation in a retort 
kept at a low red-heat, the products being re- 
ceived and condensed at a temperature of about 
55° Fahr. in a very carefully contrived apparatus. 
A light oil is the principal result of this opera- 
tion, and this oil, after being purified and redis- 
tilled, is found to be a fluid compound, containing 
a certain proportion of paraffine oil, which greatly 
resembles clear transparent naphtha, a somewhat 
heavier oil, also used for burning, a lubricating oil, 
and solid paraffine. The light oils yield an in- 
tense white light, admirably adapted for general 
use, 

In order to obtain a clear smokeless flame from 
paraffine oil, it is necessary to take some precau- 
tions. Owing to the capillary action of the cotton 
used as a wick, the fluid oil may be kept at some 
distance from the flame, so that only the vapour 
in a heated state is ignited. What actually burns 
is thus a gas obtained from the paraffine oil by the 
application of moderate heat. 

Many other naphthas (camphene among the 
number,) have from time to time been introduced 
and tried in lamps; but it is only lately that any 
Satisfactory result has been obtained. A disa- 


gen,) which takes fire readily on exposure to flame ; 
but those best adapted for the one purpose are 
least fitted for the other. Bituminous shales are 
best for paraffine oil, and coal for the manufacture 
of gas. The gas thus obtained, when freed from 
certain impurities, burns with an intense and nearly 
pure light, aud is the common gas supplied for 
burning. 

So long ago as in the year 1659, and again 
about eighty years afterwards, gas of this kind, 
issuing naturally from the ground in the neighbour- 
hood of coal-mines, had been the subject of ex- 
periments of a scientific nature, which were com- 
municated to the Royal Society, but no practical 
result was obtained till in 1792, — Murdoch 
lighted his own house with a similar gas, and was 
shortly afterwards successful in lighting in the same 
way the factory of Messrs. Boulton and Watt at 
Soho. It was not till 1813, that any important 
step in lighting towns on a large scale was made, 
but from that period to the present day the con- 
sumption of gas for purposes of illumination has 
been increasing with such enormous strides that 
scarcely a town in the civilized world is now un- 
supplied with this admirable and useful means of 
turning night into day. 

Coal is by no means the only, though it is cer- 
tainly the principal, material from which gas is 
obtained. Bituminous shales, oil, resin, peat and 
wood, are all capable of yielding a certain supply ; 
and some of these substances, badly adapted for 
fuel, are extremely valuable for illuminating pur- 
poses, owing to the large quautity of light carbu- 
retted hydrogen gas that may be obtained from 
them. ‘'he presence of this gas in the actual pores 
of coal, whence it is given off in large quantities, 
is often intimated under ground by a peculiar sing- 
ing noise, and in some mines a naked light applied 
to freshly cut coal will actually produce a flame 
from numerous small jets. ‘This is probably ow- 
ing to the great pressure brought to bear upon the 
remainder, when part of the coal is removed. A 
very much larger quantity of the same gas is ob- 
tained afterwards, by exposing the coal to intense 
heat in a retort, arranged so that the products of 
distillation shall be received in convenient vessels 
for the purification of the gas, and afterwards trans- 
mitting it by pipes to the place where it is required 
for burning. 

Although, however, the process of obtaining gas 
that can Ie rendered useful for illumination is so 


simple, that every schoolboy bas made the experi- 
ment in the bowl of a tobacco pipe, the mechani- 
cal difficulties of applying it on a large scale were 
at first exceedingly great, and have only lately 
been overcome in a satisfactory way. All the 
gaseous substances that are obtained from the com- 
bustion of the coal are by no means fit for burning, 
as they include, besides the gas we use in our streets 
and houses, several other gases, more or less nox- 
ious and useless, and many vapours which require 
to be separated. Besides these, there are fluid, 
semi fluid, and solid products either carried over 
or left behind. Even the illuminating gases them- 
selves are many in number, and vary in their pro- 
perties, some having a disagreeable odor, some 
being unwholesome and theretore objectionable for 
general use, and others exceedingly valuable as 
giving pure white light without adding to the heat 
of the mixture during combustion. The essential 
ingredients of illuminating gas are carbon and 
hydrogen ; but all true coal contains, besides these, 
both oxygen and nitrogen gas and sulphur. These 
elements, either alone or in various new combina- 
tions, are obtained after rapid distillation at high 
temperatures, so that watery vapour, ammonia, sul - 
phuretted hydrogen, carbonate of ammonia, and 
a variety of compounds, of which paraffine and 
benzole are the best known, come off with the illu- 
minating g1s, and may be collected. They are 
present in quantities that vary according to the 
nature of the coal, the temperature employed in 
distilling, aud the length of time occupied in the 
manufacture. 

Not only, therefore, is there left behind in the 
retort a certain quantity of coke, consisting of the 
carbon that has not combined with oxygen and 
hydrogen, mixed with the earthly impurities of the 
coal; but by various processes several liquid and 
solid substances, of more or less utility, become 
condensed on the other side, before the gases are 
entirely set free. The gases intended for burning 
require to be purified, so as to get rid more espe- 
cially of the sulphur compounds and carbonic acid, 
an operation in which slaked lime is especially use- 
ful, as it absorbs large quantities of the most objec- 
tionable substances. 

The gas being set free in a tolerably pure state, 
yields, within certain definite limits, a quantity of 
light greater in proportion to the carbon it contains, 
For this purpose, the poor and rich gases require 
to be mixed, the pure light carburetted hydrogen 
giving very little light at the ordinary tem- 
perature at which combustion is effected, and 
gases with too much carbon giving off smoke while 
burning. The mixture being made, the maximum 
light is obtained by a nice arrangement of the - 
quantity of gas allowed to escape, and the draught 
of air admitted or forced to pass through the flame. 

It is unnecessary to describe the ordinary con- 
trivances used as gas-burners, although some of 
them are much more ingenious than others, and 
better adapted to give light. Ona large scale, 
however, and in public buildings, the method of 
lighting that is adopted has such enormous influ- 
ence on the health and comfort of those exposed to 
the atmosphere of the place, that it becomes a 
matter of the most serious consideration. 

(To be continged.) 
Sgr 

The Lord's covenant with this people not to be 
broken.—T hus the living God of heaven and earth 
said: The sun shall leave its shining brightness, 
and cease to give light to the world, and the moon 
shall be altogether darkness and give no light to 
the night, the stars shall cease to know their 
office or place, my covenant with day and night, 
times and seasons, shall sooner come to an end, 








than the covenant I have made with this people,|meeting she continued a member through life.}one who sincerely loved the Truth and its faithful 
into which they are entered with me, shall end or|Her parents were worthy Friends, anxiously con- followers. He was for many years concerned to 
be broken, and my word is unchangeable. Yea,|cerned to bring up their children, of which they /live near to, and under the influences of the blessed 
though the powers of darkness and hell combine|had a large family, in the order of Truth, exem- Principle of life and salvation, professed by the 
against them, and the jaws of death open its mouth, | plary in plainness, sobriety and industry. Their Society of Friends, and thereby was brought 
et I will deliver them and lead them through all.|labours were greatly blessed, and several of their|into great heavenly-mindedness. In meetings for 
twill confound their enemies as I did in Jacob, |children became eminent labourers in the Gospel|worship and discipline, he was a patient, humble 
and scatter them as I did in Israel in the days of|of Christ, and others of them servicable in the| waiter for the arisings of Divine Life, witnessing 
old. I will take their enemies, and will hurl them |Church in other stations. : thereby his strength renewed from time to time, 
hither and thither from me, even as stones are} Phebe became one of the Lord's children He was an approved elder in the church, and bein 
hurled out of a sling; and the memorial of this|through the washing of regeneration, and the in- enabled to lead an honest, circumspect life, ap 
nation which is holy unto me, shall never be rooted | dwelling of that spirit of Sonship whereby she was maintaining our christian testimonies in their 
out, but shall live through ages as a cloud of wit-|enabled in sincerity to say “‘ Abba, Father.” She! primitive simplicity and fulness, he was of great 
nesses in generations to come. I have brought|was married to Robert Smith, in whom, she found |use in his day. His friends of Kingwood Monthly 
them to the birth; I have brought them forth; 1|one prepared to walk with her in the way everlast- Meeting, of which he was a member, say, “ Al- 
have swaddled them, and they are mine. I will/ing, and to assist her in bearing the trials which| though he had not a public testimony to bear, yet 
nourish them and carry them as on eagle’s wings ;|came upon her in her christian pilgrimage. ‘They| we esteemed him a preacher of righteousness in life 
and though clouds gather against them, I will make | were true helps to each other, seeking first the|and conversation.” 
my way through them; and though darkness|kingdom of God and his righteousness, also atten-| As a husband, father and neighbour, he was a 
ather together on a heap, and tempests gender, |tive to their outward business, labouring therein} good example, and very charitable to the poor, 
F will scatter them as with an east wind, and na-|with industry, and practising proper economy.|He departed this life, Fourth month 27th, 1774, in 
tions shall know that I am the living God, who|She was brought forward in the ministry, and her|his 58th year, 
will plead their cause with all that rise up in opposi- | gift was much to the comfort and edification of the 
tion against them. These words are holy, faithful, |church. 
good and true. Blessed are they that hear and| After the death of her husband, Robert Smith, 
believe unto the end. And because of them no|she, with the unity of Friends, paid a visit to 
strength was left in me for a while; but at last my| Friends in the Island of Tortola, having in this 
heart was filled with joy, even as when the ark of journey for a companion, Mary Evans of Gwynedd. 
God was brought from the house of Obed Edom,| They laboured faithfully and returned from thence 
when David danced before it for gladness, and|in peace. Some years afterwards, in the summer 



















JOHN RIDGWAY. 


John Ridgway, son of Thomas and Phebe 
Ridgway, was born in Burlington county, West 
New Jersey, in the year 1705. Soon after his 
birth his parents removed to Little Egg Harbour, 
of which meeting be continued a member through- 
out his life. His parents were valuable Friends, 












d for joy.— Francis Howgill. of 1753, she was married to Hugh Ely, a faithful,| his father an elder, and his mother a minister in 

cane ny oH eee ae ~~ eect honest-hearted Friend. Phebe od often employed the Religious Society of Friends, who laboured to 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES ‘jin the weighty service of visiting the families of educate him in a manner consistent with their re- 

Mini i litiaiea iad ethene aunties Friends, and being of a tender spirit, her honest|ligious profession. His friends express the belief 
oF caida ieaiatinen of Philadelphia. labours were acceptable and profitable. Continuing|that a good effect resulted from the religiously 





REBECCA EVANS. faithful to the openings of Truth, she grew in her 


Rebecca Evans, of Evesham, New Jersey, was gift, until she attained to the growth of a mother in 
eth "7 he church. 
born about the beginning of the year 1701. She : +e 
was educated in Hol way of Truth, and through the Towards the close of her life she was for a num- 
wa RT ::.i, |ber of years confined to her house. Her strength 

seasoning virtue of the visitations of the Holy Spirit, h cee aaa . ena 
she was inclined to virtue and sobriety in the daysof|¥®S MUCD prostraled and her power 4 ee 
her childhood. As she advanced in life, through = eens ye o _— we a bl 
her obedience to the manifestations of Truth on her |U2@e™standing sound, a © wes ae ably fa- 
mind, she gradually Leseme tase and. mene. ae-| ee with patience an en ag pre- 
quainted therewith, and by the humbling baptisms served in a sweet tender frame of mind. The be pe 
of the Holy Ghost and fire, became fitted for use- of her friends were very comfortable . her, - at 
fulness in the church. She was appointed an elder, ee she pig Bar eons - es . ae a i 
in which station she was preserved in reputation to| "°°" Sense 0! Ais loving Ainéness to =! — 6 i 
the close of her life. Diligent in the attendance vs —- gre —— - eee 
of meetings, her humble, awful sitting therein|"®™ CeSire OF Deing Feledsed trom the poey Je 
was exemplary and instructive. She was often in|7°'gnation was always the clothing of her ag 8 
a private capacity enabled to give seasonable ad- In the Lord’s time she was graciously ae i” 
vice and counsel to her children and others, and eternal rest, leaving a very amene sh 90ch = 
although her admonitions were sometimes very her. Her death took place First month 20th, 1774. 
close to those who walked disorderly, yet, being WILLIAM LAWRIE, 


given in the authority of Divine love, she was well] William Lawrie was born at Upper Freehold, in 
esteemed by most. She was much afflicted in the county of Monmouth, New Jersey, in the 
body for several years before her decease, yet she|'Third month, 1708. His parents although not in 
was enabled to bear all her pains and privations| membership amongst Friends, were honest and re- 
with patience, often expressing her resignation to|putable, and very much attached to the principles 
the Divine Will. Her death took place Twelfth|of Truth. William grew up sober and respectable, 
month 20th, 1773, being nearly 73 years of age.|/and having yielded to the visitations of Grace, he 

WittiaM WALMSLEY, an elder of Byberry,|became fully convinced of the doctrines of the 
deceased in 1773, aged 64 years. JosepH NosuE,|gospel as held by Friends, and was in the year 
an elder of Burlington, deceased in the Tenth|1746, received into membership by Chesterfield 
month, 1773. ANN Paxson, an elder of Middle-|Monthly Meeting. He was appointed an elder, 
town, Bucks county, deceased Fifth month Ist,| Fifth month 25th, 1754, in which station he was 
1773. Mary Kirk, a minister of Fairfax, de-|useful. His memorial speaks of him as having a 
ceased in 1773. Of these four Friends no infor-|service “in composing matters of controversy in 


guarded education he had received, and that he 
was assisted thereby in yielding obedience to the 
visitations of Divine Grace. ‘These visitations, as he 
submitted himself to them, weaned him from many 
of the vanities of the world, and caused his life 
and conversation to be marked by sobriety and 
decorum. 

He was diligent when it was possible for him to 
be at them, in the attendance of religious meetings, 
and though he believed it necessary for a time for 
the maintenance of his family to follow the sea-far- 
ing profession, yet through watchful attention to 
the operations of Divine Grace, he was preserved 
from any conduct inconsistent with the Truth, 
He was early in life appointed an elder in the 
church, the duties of which station he filled with 
reputation. Of a benevolent spirit, bis heart and 
house were open to entertain Friends and others, 
and he with great cheerfulness and liberality, in 
many ways ministered to the necessities of the 
poor. In his extensive commerce and conversation 
amongst men of different rank, he conducted him- 
self with a propriety and gravity of demeanor, 
which rendered him worthy of the esteem in whieh 
he was held by them. He was anxious to furnish 
his children with a good, sober, guarded education, 
and concerned that the children of others might 
partake of a like benefit. 

He bore the sufferings which attended bis last 
illness with great patience, expressing his earnest 
desire “ to be contented in the Divine Will.” He 
quietly departed this life Fifth month 21st, 1774, 
aged nearly 70 years. 









































































: : Right support of the Discipline. —I believe if 
mation of importance has been found. the neighbourhood where he lived,” and adds, hel the discipline is rightly s oat ed, it must be by 
PHEBE ELY. was “‘a kind friend, and @ good neighbour.” —His|the influence of the same Power that moves to 


Phebe Canby, a daughter of Thomas and Sarah |4eath took place Second month 19th, 1774, being 
Canby, was born at Abington, in Philadelphia|De#tly 66 years old. some, @ disposition to be active therein, without 
county, in the year 1699. Her parents, whilst ROBERT LARGE. waiting long enough at wisdom’s gate: these have 
she was in her minority, removed into the} Robert Large was born ebout the year 1716. He| misled the weak, and hurt the pure cause—Mary 
limits of Buckingham Monthly Meeting, of which|was from his youth of a peaceable and quiet spirit,| Jagger, F. L., vol. 7, p. 434. 


every duty; and I have been sorry to observe im 
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Selected. /some there separated from that love and unity,|worship, the Lord was pleased to afford his sweet 
which I formerly saw them in; joining in that|presence, and his power melted, tendered and 
spirit with John Perot, who was newly come from/mollified our hearts, and caused us to praise the 
prison at Rome to London, as it was said, with| Lord, for his great goodness and mercy to us, in 
much seeming humility and lowliness of mind. A bringing us out of the darkness that came over us 
considerable company joined together with him,|by giving heed unto the seducing spirit of John 
where they had me among them for a little time. The| Perot, John Whitehouse and Cadwalader Edwards. 
tendency of that spirit was to speak evil of Friends} And now the Lord having restored us again, we 
that bore the burden and heat of the day, and so|did praise his holy name for the same; and Friends 
to ery out against Friends as dead and formal.| were careful afterwards of receiving any spirit that 
They expected a more glorious dispensation than | might tend to the breach of love and unity among 
had been yet known among Friends; and they |us.” 
kept on their hats in time of prayer. 1 was but a 

little while among them, till a vail of darkness} Washington's Views on Slavery.—Washington 
came over me, and under that vail, I came to have|was not unconcerned in regard to the welfare of 
a light esteem for my dear and ancient friend |bis country. Especially he manifested his true 
George Fox, and some others, who had been near | patriotism, as well as his unrestricted philanthropy, 
and dear to me, But it pleased the Lord to rend|by his solicitude for that unhappy class whose 
that vail of darkness, and cause the light of his) wrongs and woes a retributive Providence sooner 
countenance to shine again upon me; whereby I jor later must avenge, if not redress. At this crisis 
came to see the doleful place I was led into, by a|in our country’s life, it is gratifying indeed to find 


AN EXTRACT. 


In the still watches of the solemn night, 
While chilly dews are falling thick and damp, 
And countless stars send forth their feeble light, 
The silent mourner trims her cheerless lamp. 






















Alone she watches through the midnight hour 
Alone she breathes the melancholy sigh, 

Alone she droops like some neglected flower, 
Unseen the tears that dim her sleepless eye. 


Alone ! there is no loneliness with God, 
No darkness that he cannot turn to light, 
No flinty rock from whence his gracious rod 
May not bring forth fresh waters, pure and bright. 





There is no wilderness whose desert caves 
Are hid from His all-penetrating eye, 

Nor rolls that ocean whose tumultuous waves 
May not be silenced when the Lord is nigh. 


There is no bark upon the trackless main, 
No pilgrim lone whose path he cannot see: 
Peace! then, poor mourner, trim thy lamp again, 
The eye that knows no slumber watches thee. 


———__ ~~». 


Selected. 


THE MOTHER'S GRIEF. 


To mark the sufferings of the babe, 
That cannot speak its woe; 

To see the infant tears gush forth, 
Yet know not why they flow, 

To meet the calm uplifted eye, 
That fain would ask relief, 

Yet cannot tell its agony,— 
This is a mother’s grief. 


Through dreary days and darker nights, 
To trace the march of death, 

To hear the faint and frequent sigh, 
The quick and sbortened breath, 

To watch the last dread strife draw near, 
And pray that struggle brief, 

Though all is ended with its close— 
This is a mother’s grief. 


To see in one short hour, decayed, 
The hope of future years ; 

To feel how vain a father’s prayer, 
How vain a mother’s tears; 

To think the cold grave now must close 
O’er what was once the chief 

Of all the treasured joys of earth— 
This is a mother’s grief. 


Yet when the first wild throb is passed 
Of anguish and despair, 

To lift the eye of faith to Heaven, 
And think, “ my child is there !” 

This best can dry the gushing tears, 
This yields the heart relief, 

Until the Christian’s pious hope, 
O’ercomes the mother’s grief.— Dale. 


——— .e—_ 


For “The Friend.” 
After persons have in good measure believed in 
and obeyed the manifestation of Grace, they are 
not at once out of danger. 
determined to renounce the works of the flesh, may 
transform himself into an angel of light, and by 
his deceptive power lead them into great activity, 
under the form of religious zeal, and cause them to 
judge and condemn those, who are daily waiting at 
wisdom’s gate, to be taught of the Lord, and know 
him to cast up a way for them to walk in safely. 


Satan finding them 


spirit that tended to nothing else but self-exalta- 
tion, and (under a pretence of humility and self- 
denial,) breach of that unity, love, and fellowship, 
that formerly we had together, and the good esteem 
we had of one another in the Lord. Children we 
are of one Father, esteeming one another above 
ourselves in the Lord. There was no jar or con- 
tention among us then, but all dwelt together in 
love and unity, and in the fellowship of that blessed 
gospel of peace, life and salvation.” * * * * 

“T was but a little time at home, ere John 
Whitehouse, a follower of John Perot, came and 
had a meeting at my house at Welch-Pool. I hap- 
pened not to be at the beginning of the meeting, 
but came before it was concluded, and found he 
bad sown an evil seed, and that some of our 
Friends had received it; who soon after joined 
with that corrupt spirit, which led them to have a 
light esteem of their brethren, which was a great 
exercise to many honest Friends, and especially to 
my wife and me; and we were ready to say, hath 
the Lord sent us here, to be instrumental for the 
gathering of a people in this country, and hath he 
suffered the enemy to scatter them in their imagi- 

































me, that those who were simple-hearted among 
them, should be restored again into a more settled 
condition than they had formerly known; and I 
believed in the word of the Lord. And in time 
the Lord broke in among them, and opened the 
understandings of some of them, and they began 
to reason among themselves, and saw that they 
were in darkness; so that most of them were re- 
stored again into their first love, and lived and died 


Friends : 


nations. But sometime after, the Lord satisfied | 





faithful to Truth, except Cadwalader Edwards, 
who continued in stubbornness and hardness of 
heart, and endeavoured to hurt such who were 
simple-hearted. I was moved to give forth a pa- 
per against him and al] his vain imaginations. ‘The 
following paper was likewise sent to him from 


“* We, whose names are hereunder written, are 
those that thou hast been seeking to insinuate thy 
corrupt principles into: and also are those that 
testify against that seducing spirit that thou art 


that Washinton was no friend to slavery. He thus 
expresses himself on this subject in a letter to 
Lafayette, who, inspired with the true principles 
of liberty, had made arrangements to emancipate 
the slaves on an estate in one of the French colonies: 
— The benevolence of your heart,” he says, “ my 
dear Marquis, is so conspicuous on all occasions, 
that I never wonder at fresh proofs of it; but your 
late purchase of an estate in the colony of Cayenne, 
with a view of emancipating the slaves, is a gene- 
rous and noble proof of your humanity. Would 
to God a like spirit might diffuse itself generally 
in the minds of the people of this country.” At 
another time he says to Robert Morris :—* I ho 

it will not be conceived that it is my wish to hold 
the unhappy people who are the subject of this 
letter in slavery. J can only say there is not a 
man living who wishes more seriously than I do, 


\to see a plan adopted for the abolition of it.” In 


a letter to General Mercer, he says :—“ Jt is among 
my first wishes to see some plan adopted by which 
slavery tn this country may be abolished by law.” 
In his will he provides for the emancipation of all 
the slaves whom he held in Azs own right.—Dr. 
Wylie. 
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FIFTH MONTH 10, 1862. 





PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING. 

We complete our account of the late session of 
the Yearly Meeting by the following reports and 
minute. 

To the Yearly Meeting.—The committee ap- 
pointed to promote the civilization of the Indians, 
report,— 

‘That they apprehend it may be useful, as well 
as interesting, especially to some of our young 
Friends, to advert to the leading circumstances con- 
nected with the originof the Indian committee, Lop- 
ing by so doing, to awaken a more lively sympathy 
towards a poor, and deeply injured people. It is 
on the younger members that this long-cherished 





This delusion is no evidence that divine guidance| gone into: and most of us do know the terror and concern must soon devolve ; as of those appointed 
18 not certain, but it proves the frailty of man and| judgment of the Lord, for receiving that spirit ;|by the Yearly Meeting, in 1840, to take charge of 
the need of guarding against presuming upon|and we do exhort all, that they touch not, nor taste | the subject, nearly two-thirds have been removed 
spiritual attainments, or of being suddenly caught) of it, lest they be separated from the Lord and|from works to rewards; and the survivors are im- 
y newly pretended discoveries. Richard Davies|his people, and so come under the judgment of|pressed with the conviction that, from their ad- 
Was a remarkably sincere man, and often divinely|the Lord, as we have done; and we have all seen|yvanced age, the work entrusted to them must 
favoured ; yet not waiting patiently in the light in| the hurtful effects of that spirit, and in the fear of|shortly pass into other hands. 
Which he would have been preserved, he was caught|the Lord we do deny the same, and them that be} In connection with this view of the subject, we 
by John Perot’s pretended superior spirituality| joined to it. would call the attention of the Yearly Meeting to 
over George Fox, of which he says,“ About the} [Signed,] Charles Lloyd, Richard Evans, ete.’ | the critical condition of the Indians, in consequence 
year 1663 or 1664, I went to London, and found} “This being read in our Monthly Meeting for|of the great egcroachments of the white population 
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on their lands. This may be in part explained,|Christian labours to promote the welfare of this| Signed on behalf and by direction of the Com. 


by the opening of several railroads through the 
reservations, and the leasing of large portions of 
their land for depots, stations, Ac. Hence, at va- 
rious points, thriving villages way now be seen, 
and others, it is supposed, will soon appear, to be 
occupied by a class of persons not friendly to the 
improvement of the natives, and whose presence, 
we fear, will hasten the day of their expulsion 
from the home of their forefathers. 

In the year 1794, the Meeting for Sufferings, of 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, was informed that 
a treaty was to be held at Canandaigua, in the 
state of New York, between commissioners on the 
part of the United States, and the chiefs of the Six 
Nations, who were particularly desirous that 
Friends should attend it—the (Government also 
expressing a similar wish. Four valuable Friends 
offering themselves for the service, were approved 
by the Meeting, and accordingly attended. It was 
on this important occasion, that Sagarissa, (or the 
sword carrier,) a chief of the Tuscaroras, expressed 
a desire that some of our young men should come 
among them as teachers. ‘I'his suggestion fell 
with great force on the benevolent heart of our 
worthy friend William Savery, (one of the four 


|had it not been for the persevering efforts of Friends, 
\both among the Indians, and with the General 
‘Government, the Senecas, in all probability, would 
have been without a home at this day, either in the 
|State of Pennsylvania or in New York. 
We believe they still continue to regard the 
Quakers as their true and faithful friends; for, 
when overtaken by perplexity or calamity, their 
eye is invariably turned towards Philadelphia; and 
it is, indeed, a most pleasing reflection, that from 
the days of its humane founder, they have not 
looked in vain. 

In offering an account of their proceedings, and 


year, the Committee may inform the Yearly Meet- 
ing, that the following changes have taken place 
\since their last report :— 

Abel H. Blackburne, who, for some years past 
has been acceptably employed in teaching the 
school, and his wife Caroline, in assisting in the 
house, having been released at their own request, 
left Tunessassah on the 23d of First mo., last. 

Our friend Thomazine Valentine, having her 


people; believing it is not too much to say, that) mittee. 


of the state of the Institution, during the past) 


mind again drawn to spend some time at Tunes-| 


Friends in attendance,) who remarks in his diary, |sassah, and its neighbourhood, for the purpose of 


Tuomas Evans, Clerk, 

| Philadelphia, Fourth month 17th, 1862. 

| To the Yearly Meeting.—The Committee why 
have charge of the Boarding School at West-town, 
report,— 

That during the winter session, 1860-61, there 
were 184 pupils, viz., 100 boys and 84 girls; of 
this number 38 boys and 27 girls were new ad- 
missions. During the summer session there were 
115 pupils, viz., 49 boys and 66 girls, of whom 14 
boys and 17 girls were new scholars. The whole 
number of new admissions for the year was 96, 
viz., 52 boys and 44 girls. The average number 
in attendance, for the same period, was 149, viz., 
74 boys and 75 girls, which is eight less than the 
|preceding year. The disbursements for family 
expenses were $9,213 90; for salaries and w 
$9,672 66; for incidental expenses $344 02; for 
repairs and improvements $1,110 27, together 
$20,340 85. The charges for board and tuition 
were $13,338 51; for rents of tenements, saw and 
grist-mills, and profits on merchandize $826 48 ; 
income of fund for general purposes $3,476 59; 
income of fund for paying salaries of teachers, 
$866 12, and the balance in favour of the farm, 
was $2,083 56, which, with the Yearly Meeting 


“Perhaps this intimation may be so made use 
of in a future day, that great good may accrue 
to the poor Indians, if some religious young men 
of our Society could, from a sense of duty, be in- 
duced to spend some time among them, either as 
school-masters or mechanics.” 

Not only were the four Friends who attended 





instructing the native women in house-keeping, and| appropriation of $800, make together $21,391 25, 
other domestic duties, returned thither in the Fifth|and show a balance in favour of the Institution, 
‘month last, having the entire concurrence andj for the year, of $1,050 40. In this statement it 
junity of the Committee. Catherine Lee having} will be observed the deficiencies of former years are 
offered her services, as teacher of the school, has| not included, and that the credit given for board, 
been accepted, and she entered on the duties per-|tuition, and merchandize are the whole amounts 





taining thereto, in the First month. 


the treaty moved by this suggestion, but it met} Catharine Battin being willing to aid in the 
with a deep and cordial response throughout the|family, and having, on a prior occasion, been ac- 
Yearly Meeting. On the first opportunity that|ceptably engaged there, her offer has, likewise, 
presented, that Meeting entered into a considera-|been accepted, and she returned to Tunessassah iu 


charged, without any allowance for losses on col- 
lections, of which a small amount occurs every 
year. Upon a recent examination of the accounts 
which have been outstanding for a number of years, 
it was believed about $400 of the amount would 


tion of the subject, which resulted in the appoint-|the First month. Our friend Abner Woolman,| not be collected, which, if deducted from the ap- 


ment of forty-three Friends, to give it more fully,|remains in charge of the farm and family, and, 
the weighty attention which its importance called |with his daughter Abigail, is usefully employed. 
for. In their report to the succeeding meeting,| From the Friends residing at the school, as well as 
they feelingly allude to the sad changes that had | from two of our number who have recently visited it, 
overtaken the natives of our country; and say|we have received encouraging accounts of its in- 
there are loud calls for benevolent exertion to pro- creasing usefulness. The number of children in at- 
mote among them the principles of the christian |tendance was 19, to wit: 15 girls, and 4 boys, whose 
religion, as well as to turn their attention to|progress in learning, and their general deportment, 
school-learning, agriculture and useful mechanical |are reported as satisfactory. 
employments. The interest manifested by the pupils in their 
The report was fully united with, and a Com-|studies, and the cheerfulness with which they en- 
mittee of twenty-nine Friends appointed for the | gage in the household services required of them, 
gradual improvement, and real welfare of the In-|are truly encouraging, and furnish good ground to 
dian natives. When the Committee first commenced | hope that our labours for the improvement of the 
its labours, nearly all of the vast and fertile ter- rising generation will not be lost. 
ritory lying west and north of the Ohio River, was} Although the Indians met with some loss in their 
in the possession of numerous tribes of aborigines,|corn and potato crops, by a freshet in the Alle- 


who have since been entirely dispossessed of their|ghany river, which occurred last fall, yet their| 


fair inheritance; aud in their retreat before the|condition appears to be quite as favourable as 
strong hand of power, have carried no inconsidera-|usual, if not better than it generally is at this 
ble share of their primitive rudeness along with |season of the year. 


them. Meetings for Divine worship have been regularly 
If we revert to the New York Indians, we shall |held on 1st aud Sth days, and the Friends who last 


find, that although their territorial possessions 
have been reduced from 4,390,000 acres, to about 
100,000, yet the population has by no meanssuffered 
in the same proportion. For, notwithstandivg all 
the hardships they have passed through, if the es- 
timates are correct, the Indians in thit State now 
number within 700 of as many as they did sixty-eight 
years ago. The Alleghany and Cattaraugus reser- 
vations contain more than one-half of their re- 
maining possessions, and much more than that pro- 
portion of their population; and it is to the In- 
dians on these reservations, that the efforts of the 
society have been almost exclusively directed. 
Although their future prospects are far from en- 
couraging, yet we believe it is no time to relax our 


visited the settlement say they were cowforted in 
attending them. ‘They also attended a general 
council held at Jimesontown; when the Indians 


parent balance of this year, would materially re- 
duce it. 

It is cause of thankfulness that the health of 
the family has been generally good, very few cases 
of serious indisposition having occurred during the 
year. Meetings for Divine worship have been 
regularly held on First and Fifth days, in which 
the deportment of the children has been generally 
becoming. The alteration in the mode of conduct- 
ing the examinations, alluded to in the last report, 
has been made. The more frequent attendance of 
the Visiting Committee, which is required by this 
change, will, it is hoped, prove advantageous, both 
in encouraging the teachers and care-takers in the 
performance of their arduous duties, as well as in 
other respects. 

The course of studies, and the number of teach- 
ers employed are the same as last year. As here- 
tofore, at stated periods, portions of the Holy 
Scriptures, Barclay’s Catechism or Bevan’s View, 
are committed to memory by the pupils; and the 
Bible and other religious books are frequently read 
to them when assembled in the collecting rooms. 
A thorough knowledge of those branches of an 
English education, which are of daily practical 
utility, being very important, particular care is 





were advised and encouraged to educate their| taken to give instruction in them, with, probably, 
children, to clear up and cultivate their land, to|as much success as at any other school. Lectures 
refrain from intoxicating drink, and to remove the| have been delivered the past session on Natural 
white people from their reservation. ‘The advice| Philosophy, Chemistry and Natural History; and 
was well received, and one of their number, in re-|50 boys and 12 girls have studied Latin, and 15 


plying, acknowledged the many kindnesses they 
had received, and the improvement they had made, 
since Friends commenced their labours among 
them. 

By an examination of our Treasurer’s account, 





jit appears there is a cash balance in his hands of 


/$50 19, and securities amounting to $15,700, 


boys have given some attention to Greek. 

While the advancement of the pupils varies ac- 
cording to the attention they individually bestow 
upon their studies, their general progress has been 
as satisfactory as usual, manifesting the care of 
their teachers, who, we believe, endeavour to per- 
form their duties in this respect with diligence. 
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The number of applicants for the benefit of the | month, 1857, and appended to the report of 1858,} The foregoing Minute is directed to be printed, 
gratuitous funds under the care of the Committee, |is again subjoined, and commended to the attention| and a copy furnished to each person applying for 


continues to be more than can be immediately ac-|of all who 


commodated. The board aud tuition of 32 pupils 
have been defrayed out of the income of them for 
the year ending Tenth mo. 16th, 1861. Several 
of these design qualifying themselves for teachers. 
Friends applying for the admission of children, to 
be paid for in this way, should be particular to give 
the age of the child, and the name of the Monthly 
Meeting he is a member of, to the Treasurer or 
Superintendent, and acquaint one of them, or 
some member of the Committec, with the cir- 
cumstances of the applicant, in order that the 
Friends appointed to make such admissions may 
be able to judge understandingly, in the case. 

Our friends David and Rachel H. Roberts hav- 
ing expressed a desire to be released from the sta- 
tions of Superintendent and Matron, Dubré and 
Jane Knight were appointed to succeed them, who 
entered upon their respective services at the open- 
ing of the last summer session. 

The annual cost of medical attendance on the 
pupils being considerable, in addition to the ex- 
penses appertaining to the nurseries, the propriety 
of making a small charge to each pupil, in order 
to defray it, has several times claimed the consid- 
eration of the Committee. Believing that the In- 
stitution ought to be relieved, at least from part of 
the expenses alluded to, they suggest that hereafter 
a charge of fifty cents per session be made to each 
scholar, in order to cover this outlay. 

Owing to the small number of scholars in attend- 
ance during the summer session, the Committee 
believed it proper to issue an address, calling the 


This Seminary had its origin, we believe, in a 
religious concern for the welfare of the rising gene- 
ration. It has been sustained, we trust under 
similar feelings, for upwards of sixty years, during 
which about 8700 children have partaken of its 
advantages. A large number of the present mem- 
bers of the Yearly Meeting, having been pupils at 
'the school, it is hoped their interest and confidence 
in it will not abate. It is to them, mainly, we must 
look for a continuance of the patronage and sup- 
port it has so long received. The facilities for im- 
parting instruction, and for the comfortable accom- 
modation of the pupils were, probably, never great- 
er than they now are, and the price of board and 
tuition is acknowledged to be very low. In con- 
sideration of these advantages, and the endeavours 
jused to inculcate correct principles, and promote 
|good habits, it is cause of regret that more children 
|are not permitted to receive the benefits it is capa- 
ible of conferring, especially on those who yield a 
cheerful compliance to its discipline and rules. 
While, therefore, we would impress upon Friends 
ithe importance of sustaining an Institution where 
our beloved youth may receive literary instruction, 
sheltered from many evil influences, we would als» 
\remind parents, and others who have the care of 
\children, that it is very essential to the successful 
working of such an establishment, that the guarded 
education of those placed in it should be com- 
menced at home. If the instruction and discipline 
have been conducted there, under religious exer- 
‘cise and coucern for the eternal well-being of the 





attention of Friends to the advantages conferred child, the labours of conscientious teachers, and 


by the school, and encouraging them more gene- 
rally to avail themselves of its benefits, which, it 
is hoped, had a useful effect. 

The Committee are desirous, and they do not| 


doubt Friends generally are, that this important mittee. 


Institution should be conducted so as to confirm 
and increase the attachment of the pupils to all 
our religious principles and testimonies, and that 
it may always bear unmistakeable evidence of be- 
ing a Friends’ School, not only in the consistent 
appearance of the scholars, but io all other re- 
spects. ‘They are very sensible that this can only 
be obtained through the Divine blessing on the 
faithful labours of those entrusted with its manage- 
ment, and the cordial co-operation of those who 
send children there. 
it is very painful to the Committee to find it neces- 
sary so frequently to allude to the want of atten-| 
tion, on the part of some who send children to the, 


school, to the regulations respecting the clothing|mony to plainness and simplicity in the colour and 
These regulations, we | 


to be worn by the pupils. 
believe, are important to the proper conducting of 
the Institution, but notwithstanding the concern 
and anxiety manifested by the Yearly Meeting, 
that our christian testimony to plainness of dress 
should be strictly maintained, and the frequent al-| 
lusion to the subject by the Committee, articles of | 
clothing continue to be furnished to the pupils| 
every session, so unsuitable in colour, as well as in! 


form, as to require to be either entirely rejected, | 


or greatly altered. 


Impressed with these views | 





others, will be much lessened, and much more likely 


~ be effectual when such children are deprived ot 


parental control. 
Signed on behalf and by direction of the Com- 
Tuomas KIMBER, 
Clerk for the day. 
Philadelphia, Fourth mo. 4th, 1862. 


The Minute of 1857 is as follows, viz: 


| At a Stated Meeting of the Committee to Super- 
intend the Boarding School at West-town, held 
Twelfth month 9th, 1857 : 


It has been cause for painful concern to the 
\Committee to learn, that notwithstanding the re-| 
peated advices issued by the Yearly Meeting, 
printed copies of which are furvished to those who 
propose sending children to the Institution, there! 
is an increasing departure from our christian testi- 





make of many of the articles of clothing brought 
to the school by the pupils. 

On renewed consideration of the subject it is 
concluded, that in order to check this tendency, 
and promote a closer observance of the regulations, 
all such garments as do not conform therewith, if 
they cannot conveniently be altered, are to be 
forthwith returned by the Superintendent to the 
parents or guardian at their expense. 

Any articles of apparel sent to the pupils dur- 





The alterations necessary to|ing the session, must be submitted to the Superin- 


be made are often very trying tothe child, as well tendent or Matron for examination, and if not ap- 
as very troublesome to the care-takers. The Com-| proved, or if worn without being so submitted, are 
mittee are very desirous that they should be re-|to be returned in the same manner. 


lieved from the burthen thus imposed; and they 
would, therefore, again affectionately, but earnestly 





Some of the boys having brought with them 
dress frock coats, double-breasted vests, vests with 


request parents to comply with the regulations, and | rolling or falling collars, and also caps, it is deem- 
thus save their children from much discomfort, and ed proper to state explicitly, that such articles are 


the care-takers and Committee from the unpleasant 


‘not admissible, and that the boys will be required 


duty which devolves upon them when the rules are|to wear hats, plain vests, plain coats, made in the 


disregarded. ‘The Minute adopted in the Twelfth 


usual form, or plain roundabouts. 


propose sending children to the school. |the admission of a scholar. 


Extracted from the Minutes. 
Davip Rosesrts, Clerk. 


In the several sittings of this meeting, the minds 
of Friends have been brought under religious con- 
cern for the welfare of the members, and their 
growth and establishment in the blessed Truth. It 
is the duty of the servants of Christ to watch over 
one another for good; and, where any neglect 
their religious duties, to warn and persuade them 
in the love of Christ, to resist the love of the world, 
and, through his help, to follow him faithfully. 
We believe the extension of affectionate entreaty to 
those who absent themselves from our meetings for 
Divine worship, would often be beneficial to them, 
and to the rightly concerned brother thus engaged. 
How can any fulfil the Divine law, “ Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and 
soul, and strength,” if they suffer the love of 
worldly things to deter them from the public ac- 
knowledgment of his right to rule over them, and 
thus absent themselves from meetings for Divine 
worship? May all remember their accountability 
to Almighty God, and the weightiness of their 
salvation; and, surrendering all that He calls for, 
take up the cross, and follow the Lord Jesus in 
the path of holiness and self-denial; in which he 
would enable them to work out their salvation with 
fear and trembling. Hereby they would be pre- 
pared to receive gifts, to be occupied in His church 
to His praise, and for the building up of one an- 
other on our most holy faith. They would then 
feel bound to maintain all our religious testimonies, 
and to bring up their children in the observance 
of them. ‘The use of the Scripture language of 
thou and thee to one, and keeping to the plain garb 
which has distinguished faithful Friends, would 
contribute to their defence against corrupting asso- 
ciations, and the many snares which evil persons 
devise to entrap the unwary. 

The right education of children and young per- 
sons at home, under the care of parents and others, 
who are concerned to bring them up in the nurture 
and admonition of the Lord, and restraining them 
from wrong things, is of great importance to their 
present and future welfare. It has been the con- 
cern of this meeting to encourage the frequent 
reading of the Holy Scriptures and the writings of 
Friends, in private and in the family collections; 
the practice being often productive of serious im- 
pressions that may strengthen them to choose the 
good, and refuse the evil; and it is found that cor- 
rect habits and sentiments thus formed, contribute 
much to aid school teachers in the management of 
such children. 

We have felt much sympathy for the rising gene- 
ration, aod desire that they may give heed to the 
convictions of the Holy Spirit in their hearts ; and 
that neither the influence nor the deportment of 
parents or other Friends may, in any way, divert 
them from a steadfast adherence to its requirings, 
but that by example and precept they may endea- 
vour to lead the youth into the love of their Sa- 
viour, and of the doctrines and practices of our 
religious Society. 


Having been favoured to transact the business 
of the meeting in a degrce of harmony, and bro- 
therly regard and condescension, under feelings of 
thankfulness for the favour, and a desire for each 
other's preservation in the ‘ruth, the meeting con- 
clu‘les to mect at the usual time next year, if con- 
sistent with the Divine will. 

Extract from the Minutes. JoreL Evans, 

Clerk to the Meeting this Year. 




































































SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Evrorge.—News from England to the 20th ult. The 
London Morning Herald intimates that if the United 
States government does not soon conquer a peace, the 
Great Powers of Europe should peremptorily interfere 
in behalf of the general well-being ofmankind. ‘“ That 
this has not been done before, is owing to the generosity 
of England, as France was ready, but it is now time 
that England should cease to stand between her own 
people and the relief they need.” 

The London Times expatiates on the importance of 
the struggle for New Orleans, and thinks its loss would 
be fatal to the rebel cause. 

The distress in Belgium, owing to the failure of the 
cotton supply, is stated to be terrible. In the city of 
Ghent, more than 6,000 workmen are literally on the 
street, without resources, and about 4,000 more can just 
drag along their existence by working three days in the 
week. Other cities are in nearly equal distress, and the 
government is seriously embarrased at the wide spread 
misery that prevails. 

The Russian Minister of the Interior, has made two 
imperial propositions—one for accelerating the libera- 
tion of the serfs, and the other for creating a system of 
Parliamentary representation. The propositions have 
been referred to the Council of the Empire. 

Spain will not, as reported, withdraw her troops from 
Mexico. They will stay till the satisfaction demanded 
is obtained. 

It is rumored that the French police have arrested 
1200 workmen on the charge of sedition. 

In Greek and Tarkish affairs there it but little change. 

The Austrian Government has sent two Naval Engin- 
eers to America to inspect the Monitor and Merrimac, 
and the new coast fortifications. 

There is great delight in all parts of Italy at the recent 
language of Lord Palmerston, in the Italian debate in 
the British House of Commons. 

The pirate Sumter, being unable to leave Gibraltar on 
account of the presence of the U. S. Steamer Tuscarora, 
the crew have been paid off and the vessel will be sold. 
Captain Semmes, of the Sumter, and his officers, had 
arrived at Southampton, England, from Gibraltar. Bread- 
stuffs had an upward tendency. Cotton, unchanged. 

Unitep Srates.—Trade with the South.—It is under- 
stood that trade with the rebel States is to be in general 
prohibited, until the ports in the South are fairly and 
freely opened by the new United States Collectors. By 
permission from Washington, ice has been shipped from 
Boston to New Orleans. Charles L. Lathrop, has been 
confirmed by the U. S. Senate as collector of customs 
for the district of New Orleans, Louisiana. The U. 
S. Secretary of State, in a circular addressed to the for- 
eign ministers says, ‘I have the honour tu state, for the 
information of your Government, that a collector has 
been appointed by the President for the port of New Or- 
leans, and that the necessary preparations are being 
made to modify the blockade so far as to permit limited 
shipments to be made to and from that and one or more 
other ports which are now closed by blockade, at times 
and upon conditions which will be made known by pro- 
clamation.” 

The Prospects of the Struggle.—Although the leaders 
of the rebellion seem to be as determined in their pur- 
poses as ever, the events of the last few months have 
clearly shown their inability to resist successfully the 
military power of the Government. Their forces have 
of late, at all points, retreated upon the advance of the 
Federal armies, or if resistance has been attempted, it 
has been followed generally, by capture or defeat. The 
cutting off of the rebel communications east and north 
of Corinth, and the recent capture of New Orleans, giv- 
ing possession of the lower Mississippi to the Union fleet, 
are serious disasters to the rebel cause, and must tend 
to hasten the termination of a conflict, which, however 
it may be protracted; can now scarcely fail to end finally 
in the re-establishment of the authority of the United 
States throughout the whole revolted region. 

Virginia.—The great rebel army which was fortified 
upon the peninsula, formed by James and York rivers, 
hastily evacuated its position towards the close of last 
week. The movement seems to have been caused by 
the near approach of M:Clellan’s siege works, and the 
conviction that the impending attack must resultin a 
disastrous defeat. The rebel army consisted, it is be- 
lieved, of about 100,000 men, with 400 pieces of field 
artillery, but it is asserted the troops were in a demor- 
alized condition, and many of them undisciplined. Gen. 
M‘Clellan captured nearly 150 guns in position at York- 
town and Gloucester, some of them heavy rifled guns of 
the best description. The rebels also left large quanti- 
ties of ammunition, tents and supplies of various kinds, 
which they were unable to take with them in their flight. 
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They were pursued by the Federal forces, and the rebel 
rear guard was overtaken on the 4th inst., near Wil- 
liamsburg. A sharp contest ensued, attended with some 
loss of life on both sides, and the capture of a number 
of the fugitives. Refugees from Norfolk, say that there 
are several hundred avowed Union men in Norfolk, and 
many others who keep quiet, including a part of the sol- 
diers. Three companies in Portsmouth mutinied and 
stacked their arms recently. It was aiso reported that 
a part of Gen. Magruder’s force was in a mutinous con- 
dition. There were between 6,000 and 7,000 rebel troops 
at Norfolk, under Gen. Huger. 

North Carolina.—The Dismal Swamp Canal has been 
closed up by a detachment of Gen. Burnside’s forces. 
The bombardment of Fort Macon was kept up until the 
fort became untenable, when the garrison surrendered. 
Fifty guns, 20,000 pounds of powder, and a quantity of 
shot, shell, &c., were taken, together with about 400 
prisoners, who were subsequently released on parule. 
The loss of life on either side was not great. The fort 
was immediately garrisoned by Union troops. The 
Governor of North Carolina, has it is alleged, become 
convinced of the hopelessness of the rebellion, and is 
desirous that the State should withdraw from it and re- 
turn to its allegiance to the United States. According 
to a rebel statement, the Governor has been arrested 
and placed in confinement by order of Jefferson Davis. 

Louisiana.—No official accounts had been received of 
the capture of New Orleans, but the fact is fully verified 
by the reports received from various quarters. The city 
was first held by a battalion of marines, and subse- 
quently Gen. Butler's army arrived by way of Lake 
Pontchartrain, and took possession of it. The rebels 
had destroyed much property, but it is stated a large 
amount of cotton had been discovered and seized by 
Gen. Butler. The Union citizens of New Orleans had 
held a meeting, which was largely attended, and much 
enthusiasm manifested. The U.S. gun boats passed up 
the river from New Orleans, and took possession of Baton 
Rouge without opposition, the small rebel force there 
retreating on the approach of the boats. A complete 
panic seems to have overtaken the rebels as soon as the 
U. S. fleet passed the forts below New Orleans, and their 
fortifications on Lake Pontchartrain and other places 
in the vicinity, were hastily abandoned. All the river 
towns below Vicksburg, Miss., were at once deserted by the 
greater part of the inhabitants, who fled into the interior. 

Alabama and Mississippi—On the 29th ult., Gen. 
Mitchell attacked a rebel force at Bridegport, Alabama, 
routing them with alossof68 men killed, andalarge num- 
ber wounded ; 300 prisoners and two pieces of artillery 
were taken. An expedition from Bridgepurt, crossed 
the river on the lst inst., advanced towards Chattanooga, 
twelve miles, captured some rebel stores and destroyed 
a saltpetre manufactory. Gen. Mitchell states that he 
now occupies Huntsville in perfect security. At the 
latest dates, the army of Gen. Halleck was pressing for- 
ward upon that of Beauregard, and daily skirmishes 
were taking place. The policy of the rebels appeared to 
be to make a slight show of resistance and then fall back. 
A detachment of 400 Germans from a Louisiana regiment, 
who had been sent out from the rebel camp on guard 
duty, came into the Union line in a body, with white 
flags, and gave themselves up as deserters. It was the 
belief that Gen. Beauregard was moving many of his 
troops southward, aud that he would make no stand at 
Corinth. 

Tennessee.—The Memphis papers of the 29th ult., say 
a meeting was held there on the previous night, at 
which it was concluded to burn the city in case of the 
approach of the U.S. fleet. The papers urgently call on 
the people to reinforce Gen. Price at Fort Wright,as the 
only means of saving the city from destruction. Com. 
Foote’s fleet remained near Fort Wright, active opera- 
tions being nearly suspended. The river continued 
very high. On the 2nd inst., it was higher at Cairo 
than it was ever known to have been previously. The 
Nashville Union of the 24th ult., says, “persons who 
have hitherto been disloyal are coming in every day and 
taking the oath of allegiance to the United States gov- 
ernment.” ‘The official reports of the losses of the Fede- 
ral army in the terrible conflict at Shiloh or Pittsburg 
Landing, have been published. The total of killed, 
wounded and missing, is 13,763. The loss of the rebels 
is not known with any certainty, but is supposed to be 
even greater. Between 2500 and 3000 rebel soldiers 
were left dead on the field, and were buried by the 
Union army. 

Missouri.—Rebel incursions still occasionally take 
place. On the 26th ult.,a rebel band of 600 Indians, 
commanded by Col. Coffee, was attacked at Neosho, by 
146 of the Missouri volunteers and routed, with the loss 
of 62 prisoners and a number killed and wounded. 


New Mezico.—The rebels have been defeated in recent 
battles with the U.S. forces. They have abandoned 
Santa Fe and were retreating from the Territory into 
Texas. 

Southern Items.—A Charleston, 8. C., dispatch of the 
1st inst., says that the U.S. forces have captured a small 
battery of two guns near White Point, only twenty-two 
miles from Charleston. 

Gen. Prentiss, and 700 United States prisoners, had 
arrived at Selma, Ala. The officers were to be sent to 
Talladega, and the privates to Montgomery. 

At a late convention of cotton planters, held in Selma, 
Ala., it was unanimously resolved to restrict the pro- 
duction of cotton to 500 pounds for each hand employed, 
and to advise an increased cultivation of breadstuffs. 

According to reliable information received from Rich- 
mond, Va., the planters have determined to raise no to- 
bacco thisseason. All the stock now on hand has been 
seized by the military, to prevent its falling into the 
hands of the Union army. The Richmond Examiner 
says, “ If the Confederate Government is worth a rush, it 
will defend Richmond to the last, for the leaving of it, 
though it will give up to ruin many thousands of its 
citizens, will not be less fatal to the Government itself.” 

New York.—Mortality last week, 401. The money 
market continues easy, the rates on call being from 3} 
to 5per cent. Gold 2} a3 percent premium. Since 
the capture of New Orleans, cotton has declined largely 
in price. On the 5th inst., sales were made at 22} a 23 
cts. for middling uplands. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 245. 

The Blockade has become so effective that but few ves- 
sels now escape from the Southern ports. Within a 
short time, numerous and important captures have been 
made by the U. S. cruisers. 


RECEIPTS. 


Received from Marshall Fell, Pa., $2, vol. 35; from 
Charles Lippincott, N. J., $4, vols. 34 and 35. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE, 


NEAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELPHIA.) 

Physician and Superintendent,—Josuua H. Wortuine- 
ton, M. D. 

Application for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, to Caartes Exuis, Clerk 
of the Board of Managers, No. 724 Market Street, Phila- 
delphia, or to any other Member of the Board. 


WEST-TOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


The Summer Session will commence on Second-day, 
the 12th of the Fifth month. Pupils who have been 
regularly entered, and who go by the cars from Phila- 
delphia, will be furnished with tickets by the ticket 
agent at the depot of the West Chester and Philadelphia 
Rail Road, north-east corner of Eighteenth and Market 
Streets. Conveyances will be at the Street Road Sta- 
tion, on Second and Third days, on the arrival of the 
trains thatleave Philadelphia, at five minutes past eight, 
half-past ten, and two o’clock. During the Session, small 
packages for the pupils, if left at Friends’ Book Store, 
No. 304 Arch Street, on Sixth days before twelve o'clock, 
will be forwarded ; and the stage will meet the first train 
of cars from the city, on its arrival at the Street Road 
Station, every day except First days. 


WEST-TOWN BOARDING-SCHOOL. 


The Summer Session of Friends’ Boarding-school at 
West-Town, will commence on Second-day, the 12th of 
Fifth month next. Parents and others intending to 
send their children as pupils, will please make early 
application to Dusre Ksicut, Superintendent, at the 
School, or to Cuartes J. AuLeN, Treasurer, No. 304 
Arch street, Philadelphia. 


HAVERFORD SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


The Stated Annual Meeting of the Haverford School 
Association, will be held at the Committee Room, Arch 
Street, on Second-day afternoon, Fifth month 12th, 1862, 
at 4 o’clock. 

W. S. HILLES, Secretary. 

Phila., Fourth mo. 26th, 1862. 

oonenestilpitiiaemnaes 

Marriep, on Fourth day the 9th of Fourth month, at 
Friends’ meeting, Greenwich, N. J., Georncs W. Tuorp, 
of Frankford, Pa., to Saran R., daughter of Benjamin 
and Mary R. Sheppard, of the former place. 


PAP LLL 


PILE & M‘ELROY, PRINTERS, 
Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank. 
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